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Enrollment climbs 
to 4,200 students 


Tentative enrollment for the 
semester stands at about 4,200, 
according to Kenneth Lewis, dean 
of admission and registrar. Dean 
Lewis says accurate figures will 
be available after the 12th class 
day. 

These tentative figures are 
approximately 350 more than last 
spring’s enrollment of 3,843. 

Of the 4,200, day enrollment 
lists 2,550. Evening college and 
the combination of evening and 
day account for the remaining 
1650. 

The new program allowing 
high school students to take 
courses at TJC for high school 
credit added approximately 150 
to the enrollment. 

High schools enrolling stu¬ 
dents in this co-ordinating pro¬ 


gram include John Tyler High 
School and Robert E. Lee High 
School from Tyler. Other schools 
are Chapel Hill, Whitehouse, 
Troup, Arp, Van, Grand Saline, 
Rusk, Winnsboro, Quitman, Lin- 
dale, Winona, and Hawkins. 

Dean Lewis said new courses 
account for some increase over 
the 1973 spring enrollment. A 
new program with two new cours¬ 
es is ophthalmic dispensing. This 
program deals with the manu¬ 
facturing of lenses for eye glass¬ 
es. 

A course in Civil War history 
is also new for day college stu¬ 
dents. Robert Glover teaches the 
course, History 223A. 

One additional course in eve¬ 
ning college is Agriculture 223, 
a veterinarian’s science course. 


5 Simmons 9 energy ; 

i • 

\to be tested ji 

By GEORGE VAUGHN 


Yes, Virginia, there is an 
energy crisis. President H. E. 
Jenkins’ Energy Crisis Advisory 
Committee has decreed that the 
much used door at the side of 
Biology Lecture Room J115 be 
locked permanently. 

The thermostat can’t keep up 
with the stream of students short- 
cutting their way to other class¬ 
rooms in that area. 

Tom R. Simmons of the sci¬ 
ence department, member of the 
President’s Advisory Commit¬ 
tee, believes as was reported last 
week in the TJC News, that this 
will do much in the conservation 
of TJC energy. 

Simmons’ energy is, however, 
expendable. He must walk an ad¬ 
ditional 100 yards or so to his 
office, J117, adjacent to the front 
door of the lecture room. 


Shriner blood drive 

Pikes, Zetas win 
donor trophy 


Rusk seniors visit Vaughn Library 


Fifty Rusk seniors became 
TJC students for a day yesterday 
when they learned procedures in 
the print and electronic divisions 
of Vaughn Library and worked on 
research papers. 

Rusk seniors, fourth in a ser¬ 
ies of high schools who have spent 
a day on campus, were under the 
direction of Mrs. Evelyn Mc¬ 
Manus, co-ordinator of the high 
school series. Vocational Coun¬ 
selor William Thomas assisted. 

Chapel Hill High School is 
booked Feb. 15 and 22 for their 
90 seniors. Fifty seniors inter¬ 
ested in academic careers will 
be here Feb. 15 and 40 interest¬ 
ed in technical training will come 
Feb. 22. 

She stressed that all senior 
days are “showing and helping 
rather than counseling.lt’s a 
service project. 

“We first try to give the 
seniors what their high school 
asks for. For example, the Rusk 
High School Principal Pete 
Grimes had previously discussed 
this visit. 

“As with Alba-Golden, Wills 
Point and Edgewood high schools 
whose seniors preceded Rusk, we 
work with a capital “S” in Ser¬ 
vice.’’ 

After a slide show in the 
Audi-Visual Lecture room, 
Rusk visitors toured the library 
where librarians showed them 
how to use the Zerox machine, 
microfilm readers, carrel sys¬ 
tem in electronics (both audio 


and audio-visual), card catalogue 
and vertical files. 

Other librarians assisting in 
the tour were Mrs. Johnnie Ken¬ 
nedy, Mrs. Mary Jane McNam¬ 
ara, Mrs. Verna Martin and Mrs. 
Wink Jenkins. Mrs. Kennedy and 
Mrs. McNamara primarily work¬ 
ed downstairs and Mrs. Jenkins 
and Mrs. Martin upstairs. 

Although each librarian was 
responsible for the total showing 
and helping of each senior, Mrs. 
McManus said librarians co¬ 
ordinated their services. 

Rusk seniors spent most of 
their 10 a.m.-2 p.m. day in the 
library in research for their 
English term papers. Thomas 
conducted a brief campus tour 
and arranged for individual dis¬ 
cussions between senios and 
TJC instructors for those who 
wanted further information about 
their prospective majors. 

Lunch was in the college cafe¬ 
teria, courtesy of the college. 

Mrs. McManus says the area 
service is open to all high 
schools. “We prefer high school 
administrators or faculty call far 
enough in advance for us to work 
something out,’’ she said. “But 
we also are prepared to take 
them otherwise.’’ 

She said 'Rusk high school 
seniors made a similar trip last 
school year. 

Henderson High School sen¬ 
iors are booked for a day on 
campus Feb. 18, according to 
Mrs. McManus. 


She says the Henderson 35- 
40 students are geared toward 
the one and two-year programs of 
the technology division. 

Though they will get “a com¬ 
plete tour of the campus and 
its activities, they will concen¬ 
trate more on the numerous pro¬ 
grams in the George Pirtle Tech¬ 
nology Center, the coordinator 
said. 


Pi Kappa Alpha and Zeta Phi 
Omega will win the trophy for 
donating the most blood to the 
East Texas Shrine Association 
Blood Drive. 

The campus blood drive, 
sponsored last week to help chil¬ 
dren at the Shriners Burned 
Children Hospital in Galveston, 
turned out 240 donors, according 
to Mrs. Clare Heaton, director 
of student activities. 

In all, 194 pints of blood were 
donated in the drive. 

The Student Senate will re¬ 
ceive a plaque from the Shrine 
Association for cooperation of 
the Senate, faculty and students 
in the drive. 

Stewart Blood Center was 
“elated’’ over the response, ac¬ 
cording to Mrs. Heaton. 

The bank plans another one- 
day drive next year and antici¬ 
pates an even better response, 
says Mrs. Heaton. 

Pike President Jeff Wherry 
says it is “great for organiza¬ 
tions to get together, not just as 
an individual group but as the 
whole college to help a worthy 
cause.’’ 

According to Wherry, giving 
blood means a lot more than see¬ 
ing what organization could win a 
trophy. 

“Though some just gave to 
help their organization, it helped 
more than that. We were glad to 
help out,’’ he added. 

Other students who gave blood 


seemed to share Wherry’s feel¬ 
ings. 

Freshman Ann Gardenhire 
felt “it was a good thing be¬ 
cause it was for such a good 
cause.’’ 

Sophomore Pat Turner agreed 
“it is a worthy cause. It made 
me feel good because I was help¬ 
ing someone.’’ 

Freshman Beverly Lawson 
also said the drive made her 
“realize giving blood will help 
someone who really needs it.’’ 

Most students experienced 

“Most students experienced 
very little discomfort,’’ Mrs. 
Heaton said. A RN was on hand 
from Stewart Blood Center. Do¬ 
nors drank all they wanted of 
Cokes, Sprite and orange juice 
and ate as many cookies as they 
wanted for sugar content, Mrs. 
Heaton said. 

Requirements for donors in¬ 
cluded weigh not less than 110 
pounds, not have given blood with - 
in four weeks, be over 18 or else 
have written consent from par¬ 
ents and not be under medica¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Heaton said 46 were re¬ 
jected and fell under one of these 
categories. 

An RN from Stewart Blood 
Center took each donor’s blood 
pressure, temperature and 
pricked his finger for blood type 
before he filled out his donor 
card. 


Nurse suggests sophomores 
update their health records 



Though it is young in the 
semester for sophomores to think 
of transfer, it isn’t too early to 
check on their health records, 
says Head Nurse Mrs. Vivian 
Young. 

Health records determine 
whether the student is immunized 
against diptheria, tetanus and 
polio. 

Mrs. Young encourages stu¬ 
dents to come in J103 and check 
to see whether their health rec¬ 
ords are updated. 

Health records are a “must’’ 
for transfer students, she said. 
Students can come in any time 
from 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Mrs. Young said in June of 
1972, the state law requirements 
for immunization records began. 
They must be signed by a doctor 
or a notary for diptheria, tetanus 


and polio. 

She also said the college 
health service is much more than 
treating students for illnesses or 
applying first aid. She and her 
assistant, Mrs. 

offer medical advice and counsel¬ 
ing. 

More than 20,000 office calls 
were made last year for colds, 
accidents, viruses and infections, 
Mrs. Young said. 

Students under their doctor’s 
care can come in for special 
treatment such as allergy shots. 
Shots are free when the student 
furnishes his serum and equip¬ 
ment. 

Mrs. Young wants students 
to feel free to come in at any 
time for problems or simply to 
see whether their medical rec¬ 
ords are on fiel or up to date. 



Campus blood drive 

Nurse Mrs. Gail 
Schroeder of Stewart 
Blood Center, top left, 
shows Zeta Phi Omega 
member Jen Ihlo of Cen¬ 
ter and Martha Glass of 
Jacksonville how fingers 
are pricked for blood 
samples. During the cam¬ 
pus blood drive for Shrin¬ 
ers Burned Children’s 
Hospital, Mrs. Maxie 
King, LVN, top right, 
takes blood pressure of 
Sigma Phi Epsilon active 
Larry Wilson of Tyler. 
After donating, Cindy 
Walters of Dallas and 
Larry Wuergler of Den¬ 
ver, Colo., revive with 
cold drinks and cookies. 

(Staff photos) 
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National anthem 
needs no changes 


The American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
(ARBC) is receiving suggestions to change the National 
Anthem. 

ARBC, established in 1966 to plan, encourage and 
coordinate the 200th anniversary of the United States, 
feels a change would be “inappropriate.” 

The debate, officially around since its introduction 
on a bid in the U. S. Congress in 1931, is now being dis¬ 
cussed as the nation’s 200th anniversary draws near. 

Any change lies with the U. S. Congress. 

The Commission recommended that Congress not 
change or rescore the Anthem since the “Star-Spangled 
Banner is so associated and ingrained as our National 
theme.” 

In other words, changing the anthem would be like 
changing such American traditions as apple pie to 
chocolate pie or Uncle Sam to Aunt Jane. 

Major reason objectors give for changing it has 
risen from a “singable” National Anthem vs. the 
historic and traditional values of the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

The “Star Spangled Banner” has a patriotic ring 
that is inspirational to listen to. 

Even though it may be difficult to sing, the words 
carry a meaning to the child who learns the anthem at 
school or the crowds that sing it at sports events. 

The words and melody bring back a re-creation of 
the struggle for liberty. 

As a person sings the Anthem he can picture in 
his mind the American flag flying high as ‘ ‘bombs burst 
in the air.” 

Changing the “Star Spangled Banner” as our National 
Anthem would be like erasing a segment of history. 

The song represents America, “the land of the free 
and home of the brave.” 

“Oh say can you see . . .” a change? No. 


Responsibility of disposables 
lies partly with manufacturer 


SS 


By SUSAN PEARSON 

If each manufacturer were 
responsible for his product 
through its use and disposal, 
the multitude of disposables could 
be turned into usables. 

This is the opinion of Russell 
Peterson, chairman of Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s Council on Environ¬ 
mental Quality (CEQ). Peterson* 
is in favor of halting this dis¬ 
posal society which builds trash 
heaps and uses valuable energy. 

He believes every manufact¬ 
urer should be responsible for 
the disposal of its products. 

One xample is the car in¬ 
dustry. Peterson says car man¬ 
ufacturers should be responsible 
for their cars once they are no 
longer usable. If car manufactur¬ 
ers were required to follow their 
products through to recycling, 
he believes cars would then be 
designed to facilitate the recov¬ 
ery of materials in them. 

Peterson even proposes car 
manufacturers pay an individual 
when he returns his old car so 
materials may be retrieved. 

Disposing of televisions, air 
conditioners or refrigerators 
might be more difficult. How¬ 
ever, Peterson suggests that 
communities charge manufactur¬ 
ers for their collection and dis¬ 
posal. 

The paper industry has begun 
successful recycling. Of 59 mil- 
kion tons of paper and paperboard 
Americans used in 1971, 24 tons 
were recycled. 

Almost half the fiber used in 
papermaking in the United States 
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To the Reader : 

The Tyler Junior College 
News accepts letters from reg¬ 
ularly enrolled day students. 

Letters are printed as they 
come to the editor’s desk. The 
only editing is deletion of po¬ 
tentially libelous statements and 
what the staff considers crude 
language. 

Polls show letters are the 
most widely read of all con¬ 
tents. 

The TJC News offers this 
page to students and encourages 
its readers to express their opin¬ 
ions as long as they are not 
libelous. 

Readers may bring or send 
their letters to the journalism 
laboratory for publication. The 
lab is in P204. 

Editors ask that authors sign 
their names and give their ad¬ 
dresses and phone numbers. 

Editor, 

Byron White 


Student imagines 
library experiences 


To the Editor: 

What you 
is a fantasy. 

Like all fantasies, it is mag¬ 
nified, the better to get the point 
across. 

Just after the beginning of 
the semester, Dr. Prejean in the 
journalism department assigned 
our freshman journalism class a 
23-rrfinute tape, “assuring us it 
would be a brief and painless 
experience.” 

When I finally dialed the cor¬ 
rect tape, it was in progress. 
After listening through the tape 
and then re-dialing it to pick up 
what I had missed, I than an¬ 


are about to read 


swered my 26-question work¬ 
sheet etc. I had spent 55 min¬ 
utes on her 23-minute tape. 

Billy Emberlin, a fellow stu¬ 
dent of journalist persuasion, 
didn’t fare quite so well. 

Billy, running a little late, 
tuned in at 4 p.m., answered 
half his worksheet and the tape 
stopped. 

“What’s going on?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“It’s 4:15,” replied the li¬ 
brarian. “Come back Monday and 
the dial access will be open 
again.” 

Billy should be writing this. 
It took me just an hour to hear 
the tape. It took him three days 
to hear that same 23-minute 
tape. 

Numerous students at TJC 
have full-time jobs in addition 
to being full-time students. 

The college shows a great 
deal of courtesy and considera¬ 
tion for these working students-- 
not only in scheduling classes 
but also occasionally allowing fi¬ 
nancial help. 

All of us who maintain full¬ 
time jobs are extremely grate¬ 
ful to TJC for these considera¬ 
tions. 

But there is a matter of 
time. And time is what the fan¬ 
tasy is about. 


THE STORY 

Students A through Z all are 
assigned ‘ ‘ Zealous Zany Zoologi - 
cal Zygotes or ZZZZ’s,” a 14- 
minute tape with a34-page work¬ 
sheet for Vocational Ornithology. 

Student A, a wily veteran, 
dials the tape at 7 a.m. sharp 
and starts getting ZZZZ’s. 

Student B arrives at the library 
at 7:05 a.m. He asks the assist¬ 
ant for the number to dial to get 


ZZZZ’s and at 7:09 dials in. 

Student A has been getting 
ZZZZ’s from the start. Student B 
hears a man’s voice” . . . goats. 
In all animals . . .’’He shuts off 
his machine thinking he has dialed 
an Ag tape. 

Student C comes in and asks 
for the number for ZZZZ’s and 
dials same. It is 7:14 a.m. He 
hears “. . . questions.” This 
is followed by guitar music. 

SC now turns off his set think¬ 
ing he has dialed guitar apprecia¬ 
tion. 

SB is dialing in again and 
again joining the tape in prog¬ 
ress. 

Students D, E, F, and G all 
enter at 7:17, get the access num¬ 
ber and just as they dial in, the 
tape has re-wound. The guitar 
lead-in has finished and the four 
of them start getting ZZZZ’s. 

Meantime s'sH through Z start 
trickling in to get their ZZZZ’s. 

SC tells the woman at the desk 
about getting guitar appreciation 
on his dial-a-tape. SB chimes in 
about getting the Ag tape. 

It is 7:40 a.m. S’s D,E,F, and 
G now join SA, now on his third 
cup, for coffee in the Teepee. 

SC dials the tape, again with 
10 minute elapsed. He masochist¬ 
ically sits through the last four 
minutes of the lecture, the music 
fade-out, the rewind, the music 
lead-inm and finally gets his 
ZZZZ’s. 

All this time SB is feverishly 
dialing in on the in-progress 
tape, sobbing pitifully onto his 
work-sheet. 

What SB is getting is like 
tuning in the TV sports news and 
getting something like “ . . . full 
schedule in the Southwest Confer¬ 
ence today with four incredible 
upsets. Now the scores, 45-14, 
30-7 and a real shocker 76-3. 
Now stay tuned for the weather.” 

The tape, Technical Electron¬ 
ic Efficiency Dynamics, is Num¬ 
ber 17. ZZZZ’s number is 14. 

SB looks again at his tear 
stained worksheet. The teardrop 
blotted 14 in the upper left corner 


now looks like a 17. 

SB knows that is not the num¬ 
ber he has been dialing and as¬ 
sumes he has been dialing the 
wrong number. He dials 17 and 
gets TEED. 

SB now goes back to the as¬ 
sistant who gave him the number 
for ZZZZ’s, who has now gone 
home for the day. The relief 
librarian listens to SB tell how 
he tried to get ZZZZ’S but got 
TEED. 

She suggests he take the mas¬ 
ter tape for ZZZZ’S and use the 
reel-to-reel recorder. SB ex¬ 
plains he never used one before. 

“It is a simple thing to oper¬ 
ate,” she told him* giving him 
the tapes. 

Noticing ghrough the window 
how dark it’s getting outside, SB 
takes the master tape up to the 
recorder and erases it. 

George Vaughn 


is reclaimed from wastes. This 
prevents tons of waste from be¬ 
coming part of the nation’s solid 
waste stream. 

Disposing of disposables need 
not be left solely up to compan¬ 
ies, the public can help greatly. 
Shoppers could buy less paper 
products, plastic products and 
disposable items--from canned 
drinks to disposable diapers. Of 
course disposable items make 
life easier and faster. But if 
people refrained from using them 
to make America more attractive 
and to lessen shortages of paper 
and plastic during the energy cri - 
sis, this small sacrifice would 
be more than worthwhile. 

The grocery store is one place 
to begin. Produce is often put in 
another plastic bag that ends up in 
the final paper sack with the other 
canned or plastic-wrapped prod¬ 
ucts. This excess wrapping could 
be reduced. 

One local grocery store asks 
customers to recycle paper 
sacks. The public can also re-use 
gift-wrapping paper, use both 
sides of spiral notebook paper 
and re-use jars and bottles. 

Recycling is one way to reduce 
the amount of solid wastes. The 
public’s sharing the responsibil¬ 
ity of wise judgment in buying 
and re-using disposables is an¬ 
other. With everybody helping 
“the three pollutions” could be 
reduced to two. 

There is a multitude of dis¬ 
posables -- plastic containers, 
non-returnable bottles and cans, 
multi-wrapped packages and 
countless paper products. 

Although a product may. be 
disposable, it still must be dealt 
with once its service has ended. 

Solid waste, often called “the 
third pollution,” is the trash from 
all solid materials--from candy 
wrappers to old newspapers and 
even cars or refrigerators. 

Highways, sideroads and va¬ 
cant lots are often cluttered with 
this ugly garbage. 

Other wastes not so obvious 
but nevertheless lending them¬ 
selves to recycling include agri¬ 
cultural and animal wastes ac¬ 
counting for the largest tonnage 
with 2.3 billion tons per year in 
1970. 

Mining and mineral wastes 
totaled 1.7 billion tons and manu¬ 
facturing waste came to about 110 
million tons. Collected municipal 
wastes in 1970 ran between 110 
and 120 million tons per year. 

This municipal waste affects 
each average citizen since he is 
the one who throws newspapers 
away and sets trash out to be 
taken to land fills. 
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ATA elects Harris 
spring president 


New president of Alpha Tau 
Alpha fraternity is Anthony Har¬ 
ris of Nacogdoches. He is a 
business education major. 

As president Harris said he 
would do what he pledged “pro¬ 
mote the welfare of brothers and 
sisters on the Tyler Junior Col¬ 
lege campus.” 

Other fraternity officers are 
Vice President Freeman Sterling 
of Tyler, Entertainment Chair¬ 
man Dwayne Rose of Tyler, 
Treasurer Donald W. Brown of 
Nacogdoches, Secretary Kerry 
Randall of Edgewood, Sergeant- 
at-Arms Oscar Curaway of Min- 
eola, Michael Anderson of Tyler, 
and Sidney Turner of Dallas. 

Events scheduled this se¬ 
mester include a talent show 
around the end of March and pos¬ 
sible a dance in March with the 
Sole Masters entertaining. 

Sponsor Thurman Randle says 
the fraternity fits the needs of 
the community better than the 
Afro Society. The fraternity in 
its second year is trying to ex¬ 
pand to other junior college cam¬ 
puses. Randle said Henderson 
County College is the most likely 


place to form a new chapter. 

Alpha Tau Alpha is a local 
fraternity rather than national. 
As a local fraternity members 
feel they are more in tune with 
the community and what is hap¬ 
pening, Harris said. 


Tyler Bookstore 

"Readers 
Make 
Leaders " 

2127 S. BROADWAY 


GLENDALE COLLEGE 
OF LAW 


► A Degree Program Qualifying Graduates For Calif. Bar Exam 

► 5 Min. From Downtown Los Angeles In A Suburban Community 

* Enrollment Now Being Accepted For March Term 

* Inquiries Are Invited By The Dean Of Admissions: 


GLENDALE COLLEGE OF LAW 
220 NO. GLENDALE AVE 
GLENDALE, CA. 91206 


(213) 247-0770 


Always Pure Beef Hamburger 

WHATABURGER 

Now 3 Locations in Tyler 
1739 S. BECKHAM 593-8081 
1919 W. BOW 592-7354 

SO. LOOP 595-1036 

Call and We’ll Have Your Order Read 


Ulrlght - 

FOR ALL YOUR SCHOOL 
SUPPLY NEEDS* 

592- 1681 

P O. BOX 900 

TYLER, TEXAS 73701 


Your First Step 

To The Title Of 

Miss America! 

DAVID THERIOT 


CONTACT— 

JIM HARALSON 
593-2525 


597-3220 


From Thailand 


Student adjusts to Texas 


Register For 

VALENTINE JACKPOT 
100 SILVER DOLLARS 

DRAWING FEB. !4th 

1st Prize *50.00 
2nd Prize *25.00 
3rd Prize *25.00 


Tyler Jaycees 


Applications accepted 
NOW 


Miss Tyler 

Scholarship Pageant 
April 6 


education abroad. 

But he is homesick. 

“It is the only unpleasant 
thing about being here,” he said. 

He didn’t go home last sum¬ 
mer but next summer he plans 
a visit home. 

He also plans to enter the 
University of Texas at Arlington 
next fall and begin his archi¬ 
tectural courses. When he can 
qualify, he hopes to enter the 
University of Texas at Austin. 
He believes it will require an¬ 
other four years for his degree. 

The Chongulias choose Texas 
colleges because costs to foreign 
students are the least in the 
United States and the quality of 
education is respected. 

College is a full time job for 
Chongulia. He declined invita¬ 
tions to join clubs and organiza¬ 
tions because of time. He’s just 
learning chess and his other hob¬ 
bies are hunting, fishing, stamp 
collecting and coin collecting. 

There is little time for hob¬ 
bies, though--and no time for 
girls. Besides, there is a special 
girl in Bangkok. They are en¬ 
gaged. 

Chongulia will draw plans for 
their home in Thailand. He hopes 
to plan “summer beach houses” 
that combine American and tra¬ 
ditional Thai architecture. 

But there may first be a sum¬ 
mer wedding and a new Thai 
visitor to Texas. 


By DOROTHY WOODWARD 

A waterbed and freedom to 
study architecture are American 
marvels to a TJC sophomore 
from Bangkok, Thailand. 

Sukhum Chongulia’s water bed 
and his own choice of a major 
symbolize the freedom of living 
in the United States. 

In Thailand he was forced into 
an unwanted engineering major 
and denied his choice of archi¬ 
tecture. 

He didn’t want to be an en¬ 
gineer but the English language 
was a formidable obstacle to 
study abroad. 

Chongulia studied English in 
Thailand - - two years in junior 
high school, one year in high 
school and one year in a univer¬ 
sity--but none were conversa¬ 
tional courses. 

He nevertheless decided to 
tackle the language barrier and 
choose his own destiny. 

When he arrived in Chicago 
two years ago, Chongulia could 
speak two courteous English 
phrases-- “How do you do?” and 
“Very well, thank you.” 

Fortunately his oldest broth¬ 
er, who owns a Chicago restaur¬ 
ant, met his plane. 

Chongulia is the seventh of 
eight children. All are college 

MSC to sponsor 
lake retreat 

The Methodist Student Center 
will sponsor a trip to the March 
22 -24 Wesley Foundation Retreat 
at Lake view. 

The retreat is open to all 
students, says Harvey Becken- 
dorf, director of the Methodist 
Student Center. 

Theme of the weekend will be 
based on “your own life.” Beck - 
endorf says discussions will con¬ 
cern such questions as “what you 
plan to do with your life, looking 
at where you are now, and ways 
of getting what you want out of 
life.” 

Beckendorf asks students to 
register by March 15 in the MSC. 
Registration fee is $10. The fee 
includes everything such as 
room, meals and the program. 

The weekend retreat will be 
under the direction of the Rev. 
David Farr from Dallas. 

Other colleges involved in the 
retreat will be Kilgore College, 
Texas A&M University, Sam 
Houston University and Rice Uni¬ 
versity. 


graduates or are presently in 
college. 

A brother, a senior at Lamar 
University in Beaumont, “made 
arrangements” for the newcom¬ 
er. He implemented enrollment 
at Louisiana State University in 
a non-credit English and orienta¬ 
tion course for foreign students. 

Chongulia happily entered 
LSU and began making friends. 
One of his new friends was a 
TJC exe who persuaded him to 
transfer to TJC. 

Another new friend was a 
fellow Thai, S. Siripong, also in 
the orientation course. They de¬ 
cided to join forces and enter 
TJC together. 

Language was still a problem. 
Chongulia dropped English the 
first semester but with permis¬ 
sion sat in all classes during 
the term. He now boasts six 
semester hours English credits. 

“Words, vocabulary and peo¬ 
ple who talk fast” are often con¬ 
fusing to him. But he thinks 
“mostly in English now,” he 
said. 

Chongulia is tri-lingual. He 
also speaks Chinese but can 
neither read nor write it. 

“I guess I speak Chinese 
about as well as English,” he 
said. 

His native Thai language is of 
Indian origin--about 500 years 
old. 

He has conversations in Thai 
with Siripong. The two share a 
house with Robert Vann, a stu¬ 
dent from Mexico City. They 
rented the house unfurnished at 
the beginning of the fall semest¬ 
er. That was when Chongulia 
bought the waterbed and con¬ 
structed its frame. 

He lived on campus last year 
but “it was hard to study there,” 
he said. He averages six hours 
study daily. 

Chongulia cooks a lot. He 
likes authentic Chinese food and 
buys ingredients from a Dallas 
importer. It helps combat the high 
cost of living in the United States. 

“In Thailand it would cost 
about one-third as much,” he 
explained. 

He receives a modest month¬ 
ly allowance from his mother, 
whom he describes as “a land¬ 
lady in Bangkok.” She owns rice 
fields, business houses and dwel¬ 
lings--and oversees their rental. 
Chongulia’s father died seven 
years ago and his mother now 
supports three children in col¬ 
lege. A younger sister attends the 
university in Thailand. 

The government controls Thai 
universities. Only students who 
will enter universities attend high 
school there. Students are 
assigned major courses of study 
as a result of tests, Chongulia 
said. 

That is how he became an 
engineering student. He tried it 
for a year before he decided on 


Thinking about home 

Student Sukhum Chongulia from Bangkok, Thailand, 
and an architectural major, overcame a major obstacle, 
the English language, to study in America. He thinks 
“mostly in English now.’’ (Staff photo by Carroll Smith) 
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Apaches to host Kilgore Saturday 


Apache guard VernonEvans, No. 22, him. Apache cagers won their home 
attempts to keep the ball in bounds. contest over the Cardinals 85-80. 

Forward Stanley Sligh and three Hen- (Staff photo by Randy Joslin) 

derson County players leave it up to 


By PAT TURNER 

After a non-conference game 
with Baylor Junior Varsity 
Thursday, the Apaches return 
home Saturday to face Kilgore 


in the final game of the first 
conference round. 

“The Rangers have the height 
needed in making a good team,” 
Head Basketball Coach Wagstaff 
said. “Their tallest man’s 6’9’’ 
to the Apaches 6’7’ ’ Robert Mack¬ 




MV«r 


ey. 

‘ ‘Kilgore has a fine ball club, ’ ’ 
he said. “They’re somewhat sim¬ 
ilar to the other teams in the 
conference. They’ve lost games 
against stiff competition and 
they’ve surprised a lot of fans.’’ 

The Tribe burned the Paris 
Dragons Thursday on the hot 33- 
point performance by Milton 
Phillips 83-66. 

“Milton was hot,’’ explained 
guard Mike Richardson. “He 
couldn’t miss, I’d pass off to him 
and then he’d pop the net.’’ 


YOUR STEREO-ELECTRONICS HEADQUARTERS 

RADIO SHACK 


1745 TROUP HIGHWAY 


Open 

9‘ 30 - 6 p. m. Mon. -Sat. 
Till 9 p. m. Thurs. 


EXPIRES FEBRUARY 5 



1325 E. Fifth 


Open 10 A.M. • 12 midnight 


The Apaches broke to a quick 
8-2 lead before the Dragons got 
a fired-up comeback surg^ as 
the Apache lead fell to 8-6. 

Paris scored to within one 
point of the Tribe several times 
before the Apaches pulled to a 37- 
27 lead late in the first half. 

With seconds left the Dragons 
slimmed the lead to eight as the 
half ended 37-29. 

In the first half only three 
Apache starters scored. Phillips 
scored 19, Stanley Sligh scored 
10, and Vernon Evans added six. 

The second half was nothing 
but troubles for the Dragons as 
their fire burned out and the Apa¬ 
ches began what they’ve been 
known for, “their hot shooting.’’ 

The Dragons were never again 
in the game as the Tribe built a 
lead of 21 points before the game 
ended. 

The win over Paris was the 
18th for the Apaches in 23 
games. Paris saw its record drop 
to 11-9 with a 1-2 conference 
record. 

The Apache conference rec¬ 
ord stands at 4-3 as the 
Tribe lost to Panola, Navarro and 
Lon Morris. 

In addition to Phillips’ 33- 
point performance, other Apa¬ 
ches contributing scores were 
Sligh with 18 and Evans with 12. 

Richardson had four points on 
two steals as Mackey scored six, 
with four point performances also 
by Jim Burton and Rufus Taylor. 

Dick Denson added two points 
for the Apaches from the free- 
throw line to sew up the victory. 

“This year’s conference race 
has seven good teams,’’ said 
Wagstaff. “Usually there is only 
one good team, but this year it 
seems anyone can win.’’ 

The Apaches hit the road again 
Feb. 7 to begin the second con¬ 
ference round against Angelina 
College. The Tribe returns to 
Wagstaff Gymnasium Feb. 11 to 
seek revenge on Panola. 



AGA to play Tri-C 
in tourney opener 

By DOROTHY BOULWARE 

Opening the intramural bas¬ 
ketball tournament are Campus 
Christian Center and Apache 
Guard Association at 3:15 p.m. 

Wednesday in Gentry Gymnas¬ 
ium. 

Also in this first round the 
Wildcats meet Alpha Tau Alpha 
Alpha No. 1 at 4:30 p.m. Wed¬ 
nesday. 

The three weeks tournament 
will determine the intramural 
basketball champion, says Intra¬ 
mural Director Billy Jack Dog- 
gett. 

He said each team will have 
completed 18 pre-season games 
before the tournament. Teams 
began workouts Nov. 28. 

Other first round games in 
the upper bracket are Wesley 
Methodist Center and the Hust¬ 
lers meeting at 3:15 Monday. 

Baptist Student Union drew a 
bye for the first round of play. 

They play in the second round at 
4:30 p.m. Feb. 11 at Wagstaff 
Gym following a 3:15 p.m. upper 
bracket playoff. 

Lower bracket play begins 
with Commuters facing Alpha Tau 
Alpha No. 2 at 4:30 p.m. Mon¬ 
day. 

Pi Kappa Alpha meets the 
Hawks at 3:15 p.m. Feb. 6. 

The Drafting Club meets Al¬ 
pha Tau Omega at 4:30 p.m. Feb. 

6 . 

Delta Upsilon drew a bye in 
the first round of lower bracket 
play. They play in the second 
round at 4:30 p.m. Feb. 13 at 
Gentry Gym, following a 3:15 p.m. 
lower bracket playoff. 

Second round action games 
begin at 3:15 p.m. Feb. 18, at 
Wagstaff Gym. Lower bracket 
playoffs are at 4:30 p.m. 


HEY! 

It’s Wild! 

Far Out! 

(But not too far) 

SONIC BURGER 

Plain and Fancy 

2330 East 5th St. 
Tyler. Texas 

Between TJC 
593-3330 and the Loop 


The Air Force ROTC 
College Program has 3 
things to offer that other 
college programs don’t. 

1.6,500 scholarships. 

2. *100 monthly allowance. 

3. Free flying lessons. 

Enroll in Air Force ROTC. 

Contact Captain R. A. Gregory _ 

At Lamar University (713-838-8814) _ 


Find Yourself A Future In Air Force ROTC. 



First and second place finals 
are at 4:30 p.m. immediately 
following the third and fourth 
round of action at 3:15 p.m. Feb. 
21 . 

The 14 participating teams to¬ 
tal 168 players formed from three 
groups: independents, fraterni¬ 
ties and religious centers. 

Doggett says he can use extra 
student officials. He can be con¬ 
tacted at his office in Potter 
Hall, office No. A. 

Volleyball entries 
due Feb. 18 

Intramural Director Billy 
Jack Doggett asks students in¬ 
terested in playing men’s volley¬ 
ball to contact him by Feb. 

18. 

“Entries are opened to any¬ 
one interested in playing volley- 
ball,’’ Doggett said. 

Clubs or communities usually 
form their own teams but Dog¬ 
gett will assist individual stu¬ 
dents in team placement. 

Play begins Feb. 25 in Gentry 
Gymnasium. 





Bergfeld Shopping Center 
593-3611 

















































